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Kickapoo  State  Park,  once  considered  an 
abandoned  area,  is  now  a  multi-use  recrea¬ 
tional  site  located  in  east-central  Illinois,  6 
miles  west  of  Danville.  At  the  turn  of  the  last 
century,  about  Vz  of  what  is  now  the  park 
was  strip  mined  for  coal.  These  mining 
operations  left  the  area  a  veritable  “Bad 
Lands,’’  with  bare  ridges  of  subsoil 
separated  by  deep  guiles.  Over  the  years,  the 
ridges  were  partially  leveled  by  nature  and 
became  covered  with  trees  and  vegetation. 
The  stagnant  mine  ponds  were  gradually 
replaced  by  fish-inhabited  clear  water.  Rang¬ 
ing  in  size  from  0.2  to  57  acres  (184  acres  in 
total),  the  22  ponds  have  a  maximum  water 
depth  of  53  feet. 

The  initial  land  acquisition  for  a  park  site  was 
made  in  1939  when  1 ,290  acres  of  land  were 
purchased  from  the  United  Electric  Coal 
Company.  Additional  purchases  of  land  have 
brought  the  total  acreage  to  2,843. 


HISTORY 

Indians:  Illinois  has  been  occupied  for  many 
thousands  of  years  by  various  prehistoric  In¬ 
dian  cultures.  Direct  evidence  of  prehistoric 
man’s  occupation  of  the  Kickapoo  Park 
area  was  uncovered  by  archeological  exca¬ 
vations  of  a  village  site  along  the  Middle 
Fork  River  a  few  miles  north  of  the  present 
park.  This  village  was  occupied  by  the  Late 
Woodland  and  Mississippian  cultures  some¬ 
time  between  500  A.D.  and  1500  A.D. 

The  Piankeshaw  Indians,  who  had  a  village 
just  west  of  the  present  city  of  Danville,  Il¬ 
linois,  were  one  of  the  early  historic  tribes  in 
this  area.  In  the  late  1700’s  they  were 
pushed  eastward  by  the  Kickapoo  who  mov¬ 
ed  into  this  region  from  Wisconsin.  The 
Kickapoo  had  several  villages  along  the 
Wabash  and  one  just  south  of  the  park  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Middle  Fork  and  Salt 
Fork  of  the  Vermilion  River  near  the  Ver¬ 
milion  salt  salines. 

It  was  at  this  village  that  Kennekuk  the 
“Kickapoo  Prophet’’  was  supposedly  born. 
Kennekuk  was  a  great  religious  leader  of 
the  tribe  who  preached  a  Christian-like 
religion  resembling  the  Protestant  in  ser¬ 
mon  and  the  Roman  Catholic  in  ritual. 
Formerly  a  drunkard,  he  took  a  stand 
against  drinking  and  other  indulgences  the 
whites  had  to  offer,  and  advocated  a  peace¬ 
ful  approach  to  solving  problems  with  the 
whites.  It  was  because  of  him  that  the 
whites  were  able  to  peacefully  operate  the 
Vermilion  salt  salines,  after  1819. 


The  Kickapoo,  however,  were  known  for 
their  independence  and  antagonism  toward 
encroaching  white  settlers  and  in  the  first 
part  of  the  19th  century,  the  demands  for  In¬ 
dian  removal  became  ever  stronger.  Trea¬ 
ties  ceding  the  Kickapoo  Park  area  to  the 
United  States  were  subsequently  signed  at 
Edwardsville,  Illinois,  in  1818  and  1819. 

In  1818,  the  Potawatomi  ceded  a  tract  of 
land  extending  from  the  Middle  Fork  of  the 
Vermilion  River  eastward  to  the  Wabash,  in¬ 
cluding  all  of  Kickapoo  Park  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Middle  Fork.  The  Kickapoo  in  -1819 
ceded  a  large  part  of  central  Illinois  in¬ 
cluding  all  of  the  park.  The  Kickapoo,  how¬ 
ever,  were  not  completely  removed  from  Il¬ 
linois  until  1 832. 

Early  Settlers:  The  Vermilion  salt  salines 
located  just  southeast  of  the  present  park, 
brought  the  first  white  settlement  called 
“Salt  Salines’’  to  Vermilion  County.  An  ex¬ 
pedition  led  by  Joseph  Barron  discovered 
the  saline  in  1819,  and  then  returned  to  Fort 
Harrison.  Later  that  year  a  member  of  the 
Barron  party,  Truman  Blackman  returned 
with  another  party  and  claimed  the  salines 
for  himself.  The  first  cabin  of  “Salt  Salines’’ 
was  constructed  and  several  members  of 
the  party  spent  a  miserable  winter  on  the 
Salt  Fork  of  the  Vermilion  River.  Wells  were 
dug  to  obtain  the  salt  brine  which  was  then 
boiled  in  large  rendering  kettles  to  evapo¬ 
rate  the  water  and  obtain  salt. 

The  salt  works  were  operated  by  a  variety  of 
different  operators  until  1848,  producing  at 
the  height  of  operation  about  1 20  bushels  of 
salt  per  week.  One  of  the  original  iron  ren¬ 
dering  kettles,  which  was  found  in  the  park, 
is  in  a  small  memorial  on  Route  150  at  the 
top  of  Possum  Trot  Hill  near  the  original  site. 

Another  of  the  early  settlers  in  the  present 
park  area  was  John  Cox,  Indian  fighter  and 
scout  during  the  Black  Hawk  War.  In  1831 
he  bought  80  acres  of  land  encompassing 
most  of  the  present  White  Oak  camp¬ 
grounds,  paying  $116  for  the  whole  farm. 
Here  he  lived  in  a  small  log  house  with  his 
wife  Polly  and  their  six  children,  farming  and 
doing  carpentry  work,  until  his  death  1846. 
According  to  an  early  plat  book,  their  cabin 
was  located  in  the  western  part  of  Camp  B 
with  an  orchard  in  the  wooded  area  just 
west  of  there.  John  and  Polly  Cox  are  buried 
in  a  small  pioneer  cemetery  near  the  rec¬ 
reation  shelter  overlooking  their  former 
cabin  site. 

Other  early  settlers  of  the  present  park  area 
included  Lewis  Morehouse  who  owned  40 
acres  just  east  of  the  Cox  property  with  a 


cabin  located  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present 
White  Oak  Nature  Trail.  Another  was  An¬ 
drew  Allhands  who  bought  about  135  acres 
just  east  of  Morehouse  in  1842.  His  property 
included  the  present  pavilion  site  and  ex¬ 
tended  east  and  south  from  there.  The  All¬ 
hands  family  lived  in  a  double  log  house 
located  in  the  east  .section  of  the  property 
which  has  since  been  strip  mined. 

Andrew  Allhands,  Lewis  Morehouse  and 
Washington  Cox,  son  of  John  Cox,  are  all 
buried  in  the  Allhands  Cemetery  located  just 
east  of  the  pavilion. 

NATURAL  SCENE 

Kickapoo  is  a  prime  example  of  the 
regenerative  powers  of  nature.  The  once 
foresaken  strip  banks  are  now  covered  with 
a  luxurious  growth  of  cottonwoods,  haws, 
ash  and  wild  cherry.  The  ponds  abound  with 
aquatic  insects,  plants,  crustaceans,  am¬ 
phibians  and  a  variety  of  fish  life.  Cypresses 
have  been  introduced  along  the  pond  edg¬ 
es,  and  redwing  blackbirds  sing  from  nearby 
marshes. 

The  Middle  Fork  provides  sandbars,  pools 
and  riffles  for  aquatic  stream  life  and 
kingfishers  and  pileated  woodpeckers  fly 
among  the  sycamores  and  silver  maples  of 
the  bordering  bottomland  forests.  Upland 
hardwood  forests  with  stately  oaks,  hick¬ 
ories,  beeches,  sugar  maples  and  dog¬ 
woods  are  found  in  several  areas  of  the  park 
and  in  the  spring  present  a  beautiful  parade 
of  wildflowers  including  jack-in-the  pulpits, 
violets,  bluebells,  sweet  williams,  spring 
beauties,  dutchman’s  breeches,  wake  robin 
and  nodding  trilliums. 

A  variety  of  animal  life  can  often  be  seen  in¬ 
cluding  white-tailed  deer,  squirrels,  rac¬ 
coons,  cottontail  rabbits,  muskrats,  minks, 
ground  squirrels  and  an  array  of  bird  life. 

FACILITIES 

Picnicking:  Three  main  picnic  areas  in  the 
park  are  provided  with  tables,  outdoor 
stoves,  drinking  water  and  playground 
equipment.  A  concession  stand  offers  re¬ 
freshments,  souvenirs  and  rents  bicycles 
on  summer  weekends  and  canoes 
Wednesday  through  Sunday.  Groups  of  25 
or  more  persons  must  obtain  advanced 
permission  to  enter  the  park. 

Camping:  Areas  are  available  for  tents  and 
trailers.  A  sanitary  dump  station  and  elec¬ 
trical  hookups  are  available.  Group  camping 
is  permitted.  All  campers  should  obtain  a 
camping  permit  before  entering  the  camp- 


gounds.  Campers  will  be  required  to  have 
their  camping  equipment  with  them  when 
they  register  to  camp. 

Interpretive  Program:  The  Park  Interpreter 
conducts  a  year-round  program  designed  to 
encourage  enjoyment  and  appreciation  of 
park  resources.  Summer  interpretive  events 
include  guided  hikes,  crafts,  campfire  pro¬ 
grams,  and  special  events.  The  hiking  and 
canoe  trails  in  the  park  offer  the  visitor  a 
variety  of  opportunities  to  explore  the  park’s 
forests,  marshes,  and  ponds. 

Fishing  and  Boating:  The  lakes  and  river 
contain  large  and  smallmouth  bass,  channel 
catfish,  bluegill,  crappie  and  redear.  There 
are  13  launching  ramps  on  9  lakes.  Boat 
and  canoe  rentals  are  available  but  only 
electric  motors  are  allowed. 

Winter  Sports:  Ice-skating,  ice  fishing, 
cross  country  skiing  and  sledding  are 
popular  when  the  weather  permits. 

Please:  Help  keep  this  park  clean  and 
beautiful  for  all  to  enjoy.  Put  all  litter  in  the 
nearest  trash  container. 


The  International  Symbol  of  Ac¬ 
cess  indicates  to  the  handicap¬ 
ped  person  (particularly  a 
wheelchair  user)  those  facilities 
and  public  use  areas  that  are  easily  ac¬ 
cessible  and  free  of  physical  barriers. 


FOR  YOUR  INFORMATION  .  .  . 

Groups  of  25  or  more  persons  will  not  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  any  state  site  unless  permission 
from  the  site  superintendent  has  been  ob¬ 
tained  to  use  the  facilities.  In  addition, 
groups  of  minors  must  have  adequate  su¬ 
pervision  and  at  least  one  responsible  adult 
must  accompany  each  group  of  15  minors. 
All  pets  must  be  on  a  leash. 

Numerous  state  sites  are  within  easy  ac¬ 
cess  of  every  part  of  Illinois.  Lodges, 
cabins  and  dining  rooms  are  important 
features  of  Illinois  Beach,  Starved  Rock, 
Pere  Marquette  and  Giant  City;  White  Pines 
Forest  has  cabins  and  dining  rooms  only. 
Reservations  for  lodging  should  be  made 
with  lodge  managers. 

Most  state  sites  are  open  year  round,  ex¬ 
cept  on  Christmas  Day  and  New  Year’s 
Day.  When  weather  conditions  necessitate 
the  closing  of  roads  during  freezing  and 
thawing  periods,  access  to  facilities  is  by 
foot  only. 

For  more  details  about  this  site,  contact 
Site  Superintendent,  Kickapoo  State  Park, 
R.R.  1,  Oakwood,  Illinois  61858,  phone 
217/442-4915.  For  information  on  other  Illi¬ 
nois  recreational  areas,  write  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Conservation,  Land  and  Historic 
Sites,  524  South  Second  Street,  Spring- 
field,  Illinois,  62706. 
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